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REPORT OF THE JOIIfT CCMMETTEB OH THE INVESTIGATION OF THE PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 



Page 232: 

"The success achieved in reading the Japanese diplomatic codes merits the highest 
commendation and all witnessess familiar with Magic material throughout the war 
have testified that it contributed enormously to the defeat of the enemy, greatly 
shortened the war, and saved many thousands of lives? " 
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The spectacular successes of the signal intelligence ter» 
vises of the Army bud the lUry throughout World War II bar* 
boon sufficiently publicised during tbo various Investigations 
of the causes of the military disaster ve suffered in the sur- 
prise Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor to require no detailed 



elaboration on my part before this committee. It is certainly 
more than possible that the final result of the var might have 
been very different but for the information furnished our high 
command by Army and Havy signal Intelligence^ services. By that 
statement X don't mean to indicate that ve might have lost the 
var, but that it might have been so long dram out as to have 
beoome in effect a stalemate. This much, however, X do knovs Ww 
am the officer in charge of operations on Oeneral MacArthur f » 
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J Staff throughout the ear, in the Pacific, 

\\ ^ stated that the inforiKion^Feceived from th e i nt e llig e ncer people 

("in that th eater) a l ee * saved-wee many thousands of lives and short- 
ened the varjby no less than tvo years. Let us leave aside the 
matter of vhat this saving of lives and preventing the maiming 
of several hundred thousand of our young men means to the United 
States In terms of manpower, for such savings can hardly be eva- 
luated in terms of money. Let us oonslder only vhat the finan- 
cial savings amounted to, by shortening the var by tvo years. 

<2jD M I i\Z*T“ 

In 19*5 and 1946 ve spent for the Army's s ign a l' Amt e ll i g sase 
activities alone a total of a little over 48 million dollars j 
the Havy's sign a l inV t i i ig s n oe effort vas approximately the same 
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as the Army's in extent amd oost, so that both services cost 
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•ey 100 million dollars for ths two yssrs . Nov for those sea# 

1 . f 

tvo years 1 operations of the Army and the Vary the Congress 
appropriated a little less th*n 37 billion dollars. Staple 
arithmetic tells ns that by spending 100 alllion and shorten* 
ing the var by tvo years, ve saved 37 billion. In other vorda, 
spending only a relatively snail amount of money for 
4fe3**genee activities results In a very much greater saving 
than anybody could ever anticipate --the ratio Is around 500 to 
1. 
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It sig nal - in te llig e n ce is an acknevledged essential to 




victory in var-time, it is even more essential in peaoe-time. 

Vi th the tremendous' reduction in our armed strength since the 
end of hostilities there has, of course, also been a very im- 
portant reduction in our signal intelligence activities, but 

" v , i 

below a certain point ve can cut only at greettbasard to our 
national security. In fact, as the sise of our armed foroee 
decreases, our signal intelligence potential must Increase. 

Ltrti i l ess December^ the Bouse Military Affaire Qoamlttee released 
"A report on the system currently employed in the collection, 
evaluation, and dissemination of Intelligence affecting the var 
tentmi of the United /Statea»"p ltp ®pens vith the folloving 
regraph i 
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"In time of war, intelligence— that is* la non- 
technical terns, reliable information on the strength 
and vsaknossos, the eapabilltios, plans and actions 
of foreign powers — Is an aoknovlsdged essential to 
victory. la tine of peace. Intelligence Is equally 
essential for the preservation of that peace, and 
for the prevention of still another war.* 



The report then goes on to give reasons for Its Insistence on 



the necessity for Intelligence work la peace -tine. The first 
part of the report ends with the follovlng significant summari- 
sation: 



"The point la important: ve cannot continue to 
live and breathe the air of freemen without adequate 
Intelligence; and intelligence of Itself, no matter 
hev good it is. Is not enough; the cold facts have 
to be understood and used." 



The Majority Report of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Investigation of the Pearl Barbor Attack has many references 
to th# importance of intelligence in peace-time. Tor example: 



"Efficient intelligsnee services are just as essen- 
tial in time of peace as in ear, and this branch of our 
armed services must always be accorded the important 
rol# vhich It deserves . " 



Again quoting from the same report: 



"nevertheless, there is substantial basis, from 
a review of the Pearl Harbor invostlgation in its 
entirety, to conclude that ... the security of the 
nation can be insured only through oontlnulty of ser- 
vloe and centralisation of responsibility in thoss 
chargod with handling intelligence . • 



And the Senate War Investigation Committee in its report of 31 
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*0nd«r present world condition* th* national 
defense will suffer uni* *s th* United 5 tat** ha* a 
nor* *ffioi*nt intelligence agency, in both military 
and nonmilltary fields, than w* had before World War 
II. Knowledge of international economic, political, 
and social condition* i* necessary if sound diplo- 
matic decisions are to be nade. Furthermore, data 
obtained by an intelligence service can a**i»t in 
determining the else and character of the anted 
force to be maintained for the defense of our nation. 
The establishment of a superior intelligence organi- 
sation is good economy.” 



low non# of those report* say so, but I an in a position 
to affirm that while intercepting end solving secret message* 
is only one of many sources of and ways to acquire information 
about foreign nations, that method le by fer th* most important 
and valuable. And it le superior to all the others in at least 
two very Important respects: 

(1) In the case of a foreign nation having rigid cen- 
sorship and strong internal security it can vail be the major 
or even the only applicable method of aoqulrlng information. 

(2) While the other methods produce information about 
a target nation *e actions, end seldom (except indirectly) about 
it* intention* end plane, signal intelligence, when most effec- 
tive, le eepable of providing direct and categorical evidence of 
what the target net ten's leaders are thinking almost while they 



are thinking it. 



But it le not only because signal intelligence operations 
yield valuable and cutPtmt information about other countries 
in peace-time that theei operations must be provide* tilth support. 
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bare outline*. 
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Fint 40MI Um»h vhioh MS be twMMMd under the bud* 
lag of continuity . The progross sad increasing com- 

plexities la weapons sad oporstional techniques daring the 
recent var roars had tholr counterparts la tho apparatus sad 
aothods of slgaal intelligence and communication security. Vo 
ontorod tho var with a Tory saall group of people experienced 
la solving, by shat aro today rather simple aothods and machinery , 
certain foreign cosoronioatlons . Vo oaded tho var vith a veil- 
trained force of over 10,000 men and vomen, who vith highly 
specialised and intricate machines vere eucoeeeful la breaking 
dova practically all the oommunicatlone of our enemies and, 
moreover, these communications had been subjected to coaetant 
improvements over the years. One of the most vital factors la 
our suoosss vas the fact that as our ensmles progressed in making 
things more complicated our eolation experts made parallel pro- 
gress and thus vere able to keep up vith them* Ve maintained 
technical continuity, in other vords . Zt is a veil-established 
and very Important fact that If the opposing cryptanalysts can 
kaap in step with ths successive and progressive increases in 
complexity in the codes and ciphers they are studying they can, 
as a rule, road tho nov ays toms almost as fast aa thay ars put 
Into usage; if, on tho othor hand, there is much of a lag, the 
enemy cryptographers get tee far ahead for the eryptanalyata to 
catoh up quickly and in teas cases catching up becomes impractic- 
able or impossible. The analogy of getting loot in a pitch-dark 
cavern is applicable: if you ever lose the thread vhioh connects 
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this connection I may 
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lack of technical continuity uhd“‘ tfeq^ipAredness for effective 
operation l—sdiatelv upon the outbreak of hostilities are no* 
where acre clearly demonstrated than In the case of the Japanese 
Amy high-echelon secret communications. It is a fact that 
daring the entire period fro* 7 December 19*1 to the summer of 
1 9*3# we couldn’t read any of these communications. Bad this 
been otherwise, the military situation might hare been quite 
different. To 3 edge purely by the disastrous effect that the 
solutions obtained by us aft sr the autumn of 19*? had upon Japanese 
operations, it le legitimate to think that the important early 
Japanese penetrations to the south might have met with greater 
obstacles and that aa a result the war In the Pacific might have 
been terminated many months earlier. If an adequate staff of 
cryptanalysts had been engaged in studying Japanese Army traffic 
continuously from 1939* when the systems were solvable with com- 
parative ease, complete continuity could have been maintained 
from the Wery outset of the war. But practically all the crypt- 
analysts we had at that time— and we had only about 20— wore 
assigned to work on the solution of diplomatic traffic. After 
1939 the systems became more difficult but never more difficult 
than they were in 19*9 when, because of the possession of a baok- 

i 

ground of knowledge and experience built from successful reading 
of earlier periods, they were solved. 

Continuity in oryptanalytlc studios also requires continuity 
in intercept work, for without the basic raw material no studies 
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at *11 can be conducted on Actual traffic And purely theoretical 
studies may be far off tht real target altogether, no natter hov 
successful. Continuity in intercept work means, of course, that 
the equipment and personnel .«# the intercept service have to be 
Maintained, that the intercept equipment and techniques oust be 
kept abreast of nee radio transmission techniques and that these 
are available at the outbreak of ear, for immediate, useful work. 

There ie another angle to the natter of continuity that oust 
be Mentioned, and that la the necessity for continuity in train- 
ing. The necessity for Maintaining a highly specialised staff 
possessing very ream skills and of providing for continuity In 
training of personnel in peeee-tine so as to be effective in ear- 
tine also la a need peculiar to signal intelligence. For it must 
be realised that you oan*t find cryptanalysts in coMnaroe, Manu- 
facture, or industry, since cryptanalytlc activities have mo 

counterpart in civil Ufa. There are no civil cryptanalysts who, 

» '* \ 

Ilk* doctors or dentists, can be Inducted Into service and put 
to nark practicing thair profession lanedlately. Therefore, on 
the outbreak of ear there is no Important source from which 
trained, experienced personnel can be drawn for laaediate useful- 
anas. And since skill In cryptanalysis can hardly be developed 
In a short tine and cryptanalytlc units capable of producing quick 
results can not be improvised in a hurry, unless there is a suf- 
ficient nucleus of such trained and experlenesd personnel no good 



eryptaanlytle operations earn be conducted in the early phases 
of a mar, that is, just at the time when results can usually be 
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obtained Most easily and when such remits are extremely important . 
Moreover, it is in the upper strata of cryptaaalytie brains that 
continuity in studies is most Important. It is possible, under 
pressure to obtain large number* of recruits ©J? high intelligence 
from colleges an4 universities, but until they have had several 
years actual experience and training they are Wholly unprepared 
to attack the more difficult problems encountered in modern, up- 
to-date secret communications. 

Moreover, the very difficult cryptaaalytie problems of those 
days require large numbers of skilled personnel. Xt is not suf- 
ficient to maintain only a small nucleus of such personnel. We 
did that in the years immediately prior to 7 December 19^1, and 
X *ve already told you what that policy coat us in respect to the 
war in the Pacific, and those unfortunate consequences will be 
repeated if we follow the same policy again. Xt will mean that 
the output of signal intelligence during the early stages of a 
new war will again be very small in quantity and not too important 
in quality, since It would be unlikely that difficult eryptogrephio 
systems could be read by relatively unskilled personnel. Xt takes 
a good deal of time to build up from scratch a new signal in- 
telligence organisation to the point where the output is of vital 
importance in both quality and quantity. 

Xn addition to the problem of oryptanalytio training, there 
le the one of training in intercept work, for intercept operations 
and intercept personnel are by no means tide sane as radio receiving 
operations and radio receiving operators. Efficient interception 

jVsyi^SSnSj . MVaHIHGlO'.l Sa-O'C 

highly specialised arenk emdrwmquiuetfibiighly -skilled operators. 
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It takes ■oath* of training to »k* an ordinary radio oparator 
an effective intercept operator* and it taka* «noh tin* to 
establish an affactlva intercept station. Improvisation imme- 
diately bafora hoatllitiaa will raault in grant inefficiency and, 
what la noat important . tha loaa of intaroapt natarial which 
usually affords axoallaat clues to tha solution of tha enemy's 
aarly cryptographic systaas and communications . Tachnical 
continuity in cryptanalysla and in intarcaption ara indissolubly 
eonaactad to aaoh other and both ara asaantlal for suooaas in 
war. Both require continuity of training in peaee-tlme. 

Bo far X 'vs talkod only about tha naoaaalty and Importance 
of taohnieal continuity and training in signal lntslligonoo opera- 
tions during peace-time, but 1 mist not o*it at least a rofaranoa 
to its similar necessity and inportanea in o o— tun. 1 cation security 
oporatlons , which aro those connected with the protection of our 
own communications — our cryptography , in other words. Those two 
fields of oryptography and cryptanalysis ara really one and the 
same. Only by knowledge and experience in breaking down eneny 
codes and ciphers do we loam how to protect our own massages; 
and as we bring improvements into our own cedes and ciphers va 
loam things of great benefit in solwing tha eneny *s. Thus, 
continuity In eryptanalytle and cryptographic studies form one 
problem. Finally, it nay be noted that continuity in eryptanalytle 
studies brings improvements in our own cryptographic systems and 
methods, without which we nay be lulled into a false sense of 
security and remain blissfully ignorant of That sene foreign 
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cryptamalytic bureau may be doing with our supposedly secret 
eowiunications . It can bo Mid that the greatest handicap that 
can b« dealt to coamuaibatien security vork la loaa of oontlmilty 
In oryptanalTtlo studies. for it means that a serious blow baa 



been delivered to technical effloienoT of both the cryptographic 
and oryptaaalytlo ssrvlcss for *sr~Unt ftino tipping . And while 
!*■ on this phase I can tell yon that it was no aooldent that 
our President and hie entourage of important officials and offioers 
could sake journeys half -say around the earth not ones but several 
tinei and neat with no "accidents” such as Admiral Yamamoto net 
with. for our communications security was adequate to the immense 
burden placed on it during the yarn our cipher machines were 
and are the beet in the vorld end ve must keep them ao. 

In a thoughtful little study sntitlsd The Future of Ansnloan 
Secret Intelligence by Professor Psttse of Amherst College, 
published lest October by the Infantry Journal Proas, there is 
in analysis of our faults and errors in intelligence before 
Pearl Harbor. Pettee lists several weaknesses. "The first”, 
he says, "was the lack of any idaa that intelligence should give 
yarning of a surprise attack before a declaration of war." As to 
this, X only point to that the Majority Report of tho Joint 
Congressional Commit tes saldt 

"Vith the exercise of the greatest ingenuity and 
utmost resoapeef ulneee , regarded by the committee as 
meriting the highest commendation, the Var and Havy 
Departments collaborated in breaking the Japanese 
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. diplosmtio codes. Through the exploitation of inter- 
cepted and decoded wiMgtc between Japan and bar 
diplomatic establishments, ths ao-oallsd Naglo, a 
wselth af intelligence concerning the purposes of the 
Japensss via available in Washington. ■ 

A* a nattsr of fact, it vaa not lack of signal intelligence 
but a vaaknaea in the nee which vaa nade of it that atanda out 
aa the principal fault. Fettee say# that *tha aaeond glaring 
vaaknaea vaa the lack of realisation that nodam intelligence is 
a big job." This applies to signal intelligence especially, 
because there are only a fev people who are in a position to under- 
stand and to raallaa that the days vhen oodee and ciphers could 
be solved by individual experts vorking only with pencil, paper, 
and intuition have disappeared. Cryptanalysis and cryptography 
have bacons big businesses and highly neohanised ones — and they 
take lots of people, lots of machines, end lota of money. X» 
the budget which I an here to talk about today, the anount asked 
for personal services reflects this point. Ve need for these 
activities a total of 2,224 people, and funds amounting to 
47,089,215 to pay thair salaries. That 4 # the largest item in our 
budget, and I’d like to impress on you the feet that the people 
we have to hire for this type of work can’t all be miner clerks. 

Some of them rank in brains and ability vith the greatest Scientists 
of modem times and ve’ve got to pay them accordingly, if lab are 
to keep them. 

How the next largest item in our budget is for researoh. I 
don’t think I have to emphasise the importance of researoh today-- 
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simple statement that the cryptographic and cryptsna lytic field* 
prevent epeclal problems la this connect loo. That’s because 
they really don’t have their counterparts in civil affairs, and 
as a result ordinary conuerelal or industrial organisations don’t 
go in for then. Moreover, suoh concerns as are heet equipped 
to conduct research are moat reluctant to accept contracts from 
us unless the end product rill have conuerelal applicability ~~ 
which very fev of our things really have. Ae a consequence, the 
Military can’t get the direct benefit of basic eoaasrelal research 
In thaae fields, and if there Is going to be any research In 
them, we’ve got to do aost of It ourselves. Only occasionally 
are there special research problene that can be famed out by 
contract, and when vs find then, ve do so. Our cryptographic and 
eryptsnalytlc expart* feel that while the progress nade in the 
past half dosen or so year* has been very significant. In reality 
they are currently operating only In the opening phase* of what 
they foresee as revolutionary change* and developments In theae 
fields. And plea*e reueaber that the aaount of money desired, 
$1,276,700, is to oover research and development not only of 
signal intelligence mechanisms but also of security equipment. 

Xa fact, the larger share is to be devoted to the latter, for ve 
must provide our armed forces with cipher machines better than 
those of any other army in the world. Ae to the share to be 
devoted to research in signal intelligence, ve realise that while 
funds spent on research cannot produce Intelligence, only by 
continuous research can ve assure technical continuity in 
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mechanical equipment for soluticl^^poses , to aulst tho many 
people who actually produce tho intelligence. Without »uoh 
mechanical aids they would bo powerless today. 

As for tho othor itous in tho budget, I want to mention 
briofly only two: Project 120, for #312,910, is to oovor tho 
production of communication ooourity equipment for conbat organ! - 
lsations. A largo sharo of that is for tho conversion of ono of 
our oiphor na chinos for peace-time distribution so as to reduce 
tho hasards of compromising tho roal machine reserved for war* 
time use. Project 221 includes #617,275 for equipment and this 
is to cover our special needs in the way of machinery for inter* 
c opting radio messages* X must tell you that radio transmission 
mechanisms have entered a mew era, too, for the days of hand* 
seat, dot and dash messages are over. Various forms of extremely 
rapid and complicated non -Morse transmissions, with or without 
scrambling or encipherment, are coming to be ueed more and morej 
if we are to study suoh transmissions, we've got to be able to 
copy them. Aleo,. we must be able to locate such transmitters 
by direction finding techniques , for in war-time this is highly 
necessary. Combined success in interception and direction find- 
ing demands that we provide ourselves with new equipment to meet 





new methods. 

In closing, X want ones again to impress upon you the fact 
that signal intelligence and communication security constitute 
some of our beet weapons and that to use them successfully we 

must keep them up-to-date and sharp, finally, X want to say 
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that In all that* natters the inqr aad tha Bevy cooperate and 
ere coordinated to a ssxlvm dagraa within tha Units inpoaad 
by tha praaant aaparata organization of tha two services. Thara 
la no overlapping and no unnecessary or undesirable duplication 
of work* and thara la a conplata sharing of results between than. 
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